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HIS MASTER'S VOICE 

The Aristocrat of Portables, made to the high 
standard of all His Master's Voice products. Case 
covered weather-proof leather cloth ; plays 10 in. and 
12 in. records. Carries six records in lid. £7 0 0 

DECCA 

This world-famous Gramophone is made in ten 
models. 

Prices - - from £2 1 7 6 to £9 0 0 

Each wonderful value for money. 

PETER PAN 

A wonder of compactness. When closed looks like 
a box camera. Has an excellent tone, plays all disc 

records and is thoroughly reliable. 
Prices - - from £3 0 0 to £3 15 0 



COLUMBIA 

The only portable with the new Columbia tone. 
Shaped like an attache case. Plays 10 in. and 12 in. 
records. New Standard Columbia Tone Arm and 
Tone Chamber ----- £6 6 0 

PIXIE GRIPPA 

This charming little instrument gives all the volume 
of a large instrument, with clear production. 
Made in several models. 

Prices from £2 15 0 to £4 4 6 

CLIFTOPHONE "WONDER 

This is a perfect musical instrument. Plays with 
lid closed. Holds nine 12 in. records. Finished in 
black leatherette. Garrard motor. 

£5 5 0 



MIKIPHONE 



The smallest gramophone in the world. Fits a jacket pocket 
or goes in a lady's handbag. Diameter A\ in., height If in., 
weight 2| lbs. In finely nickelled case. Never rusts, stands 
sea transport and the hottest climate. Plays any size record up 
to 10 in. Silent running Swiss motor. Call to-day and hear 
it demonstrated Price £2 15 0 
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SIR SQUIRE BANCROFT, whose will has just been 
proved, left a fortune of £194,000, the result of 
eighteen years of management at two theatres, the 
Prince of Wales's and the Haymarket. A handsome result, 
it must be admitted, for such a comparatively short period. 
Other actor-managers I have known who have died possessed 
of large means include J. L. Toole, Sir Charles Wyndham, 
and Sir George Alexander; Sir Henry Irving and Sir Herbert 
Tree spent lavishly on their productions and were liberal in 
entertaining, and, as the old saying has it, " you can t have 
your cake and eat it." Sir Augustus Harris and George 
Edwardes — to put it crudely — died in a lucky hour, for both 
ventured largely and there was ever a considerable ebb and 
flow in their fortunes. Mr. Frederick Harrison, who has 
just died, did not act in his own theatre, but he maintained 
the settled policy of the actor-managers of his early days, 
and the Haymarket retained its clientele, which it should 
continue to do under the direction of Mr. Fforace Watson. 

Of the old type of actor-manager we have only Sir Gerald 
du Maurier, and he, for the time being, has left his theatre 
io fulfil an engagement at the St. James's. Mr. Fred Terry. 
Mr. Matheson Lang, and Sir J. Martin Harvey devote 
themselves chiefly to the Provinces, contenting themselves 
with a more or less brief appearance in the metropolis. 
Henry Ainley, Owen Nares and Godfrey Tearle have 
stretched forth their hands at intervals to grasp the coveted 
prizes of management, but their object has eluded them, and 
they have secured no permanent home. It must, however, 
be admitted that the struggle to-day is very different to what 
it was thirty years ago. The multiplication table has been 
busy during the past decade or so, in every way except that 
of multiplying the seating capacity of the theatres, so 
that we have increased expenses and stationary receipts, 
which is chiefly the reason why theatrical management has 
become an affair of speculators and syndicates. 

In my last month's notes I made a few remarks anent 
contemporary dramatic criticism. Hardly had our issue 
appeared when two evening papers supplied me with 
delightful examples of the work of the modern critic. The 
play hailed from Russia, and an English adaptation of it 
was given at the Royalty Theatre. Said the Evening 
Standard: Turgenev's 'A Month in the Country' is a 
beautiful play all through, but its second act is the most 
purely beautiful act I know in modern drama. It was 
played flawlessly by two actresses, Miss Lilian Scaife and 
Miss Natalie Moya. They are in the front rank of 
actresses." 

Said the Evening News: ' A Month in the Country ' is 
the sort of production that brings Russian plays into 
disrepute. Even with the closest attention and the utmost 
goodwill, it was impossible to find it anything but tedious 
and trivial. It is a comedy,' but the comedy is such as 
to make you yawn, not laugh. The acting and the 



producing were poor. There were odd bits of good acting, 
but, on the average, it could give no pleasure to anyone." 

Which of these two gentlemen is right in his view of the 
play matters not to me. But a play is a work of art. 
Acting is an art. Each requires a certain technique in its 
expression. We may look on a picture and dislike the 
subject, but if we know anything about painting we could 
express an opinion on the painter's mastery of his art. The 
true critic could express his liking or dislike for the subject 
matter, appraise it according to its intent and purpose — 
making the matter a personal one if he likes — but then comes 
his duty to judge the work by the standards of criticism, to 
point out its merits and defects, to give, in short, a sound 
opinion based on his technical knowledge of the art he is 
called upon to judge. If he has no technical knowledge his 
opinion is worthless. It is of no more account than a child's 
appreciation or dislike of its nursery picture books. 

Playwriting is a very subtle art; its technique needs patient 
thought and practice to achieve mastery, and if the critic 
can only say, " This play is rotten," or, " It is a master- 
piece, and not give sound reasons for one or the other, then 
his criticism is of no worth; he is valueless both to the stage 
and the public. Nice judgment is equally required in 
deciding on the merits of the actor. A man may have a 
heartbreaking part, that makes no appeal to the audience, 
I hat adds nothing to his reputation with the multitude, but 
liis part may be the acting triumph of the play, and it is the 
critic s duty to estimate his performance at its intrinsic value, 
and not take the superficial view of untutored people. 

When, however, one man says that a part was played 
flawlessly and the other that the acting could give no 
pleasure to anyone, then one of these two writers (or both) 
must know little or nothing of the art in which he plays the 
role of Solomon. That such criticism should appear in 
widely read newspapers is not playing the game, either with 
the public, the management, the artists, or the author. The 
theatre of to-day is too costly an institution to be made the 
sport of a young man's fancy. 

Once in the course of the year I am invited to attend a 
performance given by the Dramatic Players' Society, and 
last evening I made my annual pilgrimage, this time to the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall. Not on this occasion did the Dramatic 
Players soar to the heights of Shakespeare. Oscar Wilde 
and G. B. Shaw provided them with two pieces that served 
to display to good advantage the histrionic talent of the 
company. In the Wilde fragment, " A Florentine 
Tragedy," chief honours were taken by Miss Paulise de 
Bush, Mr. Eric Dance, and Mr. Eric Bush. In the Shaw 
comedy, " Overruled," Miss Joan Buckmaster and Mr. 
Richard Goolden acquitted themselves as good comedians. 
Much to my regret I was unable to stay for the third item, 
" Everybody's Husband," by Gilbert Cannan. A collec- 
tion was made for the "Sunshine" Homes for Blind Babies. 
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A brief account of the English Theatre from its 
beginning to the death of Garrick, chiefly extracted 
from the preface of Mr. Dodsley's Collection of 
Old Plays, and the late Supplement added to it. 

(Continued from No. 292.) 

After a discontinuance of eighteen months, both houses 
were again opened at Christmas, 1666. The miseries occa- 
sioned by the plague and fire were forgotten, and public 
diversions were again followed with as much eagerness as 
they had been before their interruption. Both companies 
were at first successful; but after the novelty of the several 
performers was worn away, and their stock of plays had been 
repeated until they became familiar, the Duke's Company, 
excellent as they were allowed to be, felt their inferiority by 
the slender audiences they were able to draw together. This 
consideration induced Sir William Davenant to try the effects 
of a new theatre, built with greater magnificence than that in 
Lincoln's Inn, and he chose Dorset Garden, probably where 
the old playhouse in Salisbury Court stood, as a proper place 
for the purpose, but before this theatre was finished he died, 
and on that event the management of his property therein 
came into the hands of his widow, Lady Davenant, Mr. 
Betterton, and Mr. Harris, assisted by Charles Davenant, 
afterwards well known as a politician and civil lawyer. 

This new house was opened in November, 1671, notwith- 
standing an opposition made to it by the City of London. 
But the opinion of the public still inclining to the King's 
Company, Mr. Davenport was obliged to have recourse to a 
new species of entertainment. He determined to call in the 
assistance of show and sound; he increased the splendour of 
his scenery, and introduced music, singing, and dancing, into 
some of the pieces represented. Dramatic operas, with 
expensive decorations, soon came into fashion, and enabled 
the Duke's Company to obtain an advantage over their 
competitors, which they were confessedly not entitled to by 
their merit. 

Soon after the Duke's Company began to act in their new 
theatre, an accident happened, which must have disabled 
their antagonists from contending with them for a short time. 
In January, 1671-2, the playhouse in Drury Lane took fire, 
and was entirely demolished. The violence of the conflagra- 
tion was so great, that between fifty and sixty adjoining 
houses were burnt or blown up. 

Where the company belonging to this house removed, I 
have not been able to discover, though I find they continued 
to act in the time which intervened between the destruction 
of the old house and its being rebuilt, and from the series of 
plays which they produced it seems probable that they 
immediately occupied some theatre which then remained 
unused. 

The proprietors of the old playhouse, after they had 
recovered the consternation which this accident had thrown 
them into, resolved to rebuild their theatre with such improve- 
ment as might be suggested; and for that purpose employed 
Sir Christopher Wren, the most celebrated architect of his 
time, to draw the design, and superintend the execution of it. 
The plan which he produced, in the opinion of those who 
were well able to judge of it, was such an one as was alike 
calculated for the advantage of the performers and spectators, 
and the several alterations afterwards made in it, so far from 
being improvements, only contributed to defeat the intention 
of the architect, and to spoil the building. 

The new theatre, being finished, was opened on March 
26th, 1674. On this occasion a prologue and epilogue were 
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delivered, both written by Mr. Dryden, in which the plain- 
ness and want of ornament in the house, compared with that 
in Dorset Gardens, were particularly mentioned. The 
encouragement given to the latter on account of its scenery 
and decoration was not forgot. 

The preference given to Davenant' s theatre, on account of 
its scenery and decorations, alarmed those belonging to the 
rival house. To stop the progress of the public taste, and 
to divert it towards themselves, they endeavoured to ridicule 
the performances which were so much followed. The 
person employed for this purpose was Thomas Duffet, who 
parodied The Tempest, Macbeth, and Psyche; these were, 
however, ineffectual. The Duke's theatre continued to be 
frequented; the victory of sound and show over sense and 
reason was as complete in the theatre at this period as it hath 
often been since. The King's theatre languished; but the 
great expenses incurred at the other diminished their gains to 
such a degree that after a few years the leaders in each dis- 
covered that it would be for their mutual advantage to unite 
their interests together, and open but one house. 

Of those who originally belonged to Killegrew's company, 
several had quitted the stage, some were dead, and the chief 
who remained began to experience the infirmities of age. 
These considerations induced them to listen to overtures from 
Davenant, Betterton, and Smith, who entered into an agree- 
ment with Hart and Kynaston, which effectually detached 
those performers from the King's Theatre. Their revolt, and 
the influence which they possessed, seem to have effected 
the union sooner than it otherwise might have been agreed 
to, though it could not have been prevented any length of 
time, having been recommended by the King. The junction 
took place in the year 1682, on which event the Duks's 
Company quitted Dorset Gardens and removed to Drury 
Lane. Hart performed no more, but retired on a pension; 
and Mohun soon afterwards died. The remainder of the 
troop were incorporated with the Duke's, and were styled 
the King's Company. 

The advantages which were expected to follow this junc- 
tion do not appear to have been the consequence of it. 
Though the patents were united, the profits to the proprietors 
and performers seem not to have increased. The old 
patentees either sold their authority to new adventurers, or 
relinquished all their attention to the management. On 
August 30th, 1687, Mr. Charles Davenant assigned his 
patent to Alexander Davenant, Esq., who, on March 24th, 
1690, sold his interest therein to Christopher Rich, a lawyer, 
whose name is often to be found in the annals of the theatre. 
This gentleman, who was not possessed of abilities calculated 
to make the stage flourish under his administration, soon 
contrived to engross the whole power into his own hands. 
By various instances of mismanagement, he alienated the 
affection of the principal performers from him, and by wanton 
oppressions provoked them to attempt their deliverance from 
the tyranny he exercised over them. 

An association of the actors was entered into, with 
Betterton as the head of it. Their complaint, by means of 
the Earl of Dorset, was laid before King William, and was 
considered of sufficient importance to engage the attention of 
His Majesty. The principal lawyers at that period were 
consulted, who agreed that the grants from King Charles to 
Killegrew and Davenant did not preclude the reigning prince 
from giving a similar authority to any person with whom he 
might choose to entrust it. In consequence of this opinion, a 
licence was granted to a select number of the players to act 
in a separate theatre for themselves. 

This favour being obtained, a subscription was set on foot 
for building a new theatre within the walls of the Tennis 
Court, in Lincoln's Inn Fields. The people of quality, to 
show their sense of the ill-treatment which the actors had 
received, contributed very liberally for this purpose. 
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"Lady, Be Good" 

with FRED and ADELE ASTAIRE, 
WILLIAM KENT, GEORGE VOLLAIRE 
and BUDDY LEE 

"Mercenary Mary" 

with PEGGY O'NEIL, A. W. BASKCOMB, 
SONNIE HALE, LEW HEARN, etc. 

"Rose Marie" 

with EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM, etc. 

" No No Nanette " 

with GEORGE GROSSMITH, BINNIE HALE, 
IRENE BROWNE and JOSEPH COYNE 
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On Sale at all Stores and Music 
Sellers. 

Illustrated Lists of new Exclusive Records of London's 
seven great musical comedies, including "No No 
Nanetfe," "Rose Marie," "Mercenary Mary," 
" Lady, Be Good," etc., and New i&8-pp. Catalogue, 
Post Free from COLUMBIA, 102-108, Clerkenwell 
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MISS MARGARET 
YARDE writes:— 

Dear Sirs, 

It may interest you to 
know that I have found 
your " Camomile " Shampoo 

excellent. 




MISS VIVIENNE 

OSBORNE m — -> 
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Dear Sirs, 
In Theatreland, beautiful hair is 
a necessity and regular shampooing 
with the right shampoo is essential. 
I have found that one is always 
right and safe in using Evan Williams 
Henna Shampoo. 
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the great qualities of 

EVAN WILLIAMS 

"ORDINARY" & "CAMOMILE" 

SHAMPOOS 
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and Hairdressers 



Per Packet. 
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MISS MARY BARTON writes:— 

Dear Sirs, 

I would suggest that your " Ordinary " Shampoo should 
be re-named " Extra-Ordinary." It is certainly above all 
other shampoos in my estimation 

and brings out all that is best (jjn f\f /Q^ /- 
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in one s hair. 
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your hair trouble ? 

Is your hair FAIR and losing tone 
and colour?— if so 

EVAN WILLIAMS " HENNA & CAMOMILE " (1/3) 
will restore its natural shade and give that golden 
sheen which is the great natural charm of fair hair, 

Have you BROWN hair with a 
tendency to dullness ? if so 

EVAN WILLIAMS " GRADUATED HENNA" (1/3) 
will give it that rich chestnut tint that is so 



Is your hair going GREY ? if so 

EVAN WILLIAMS "TUNISIAN HENNA 

it to its 
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from Blonde to Black; if you will send us a 
cutting or combing we will advise vou rej 



EVAN WILLIAMS G, Ltd. 

14-15 UNION STREET, LONDON, W.l 



WEST END ESTABLISHMENT SPECIALISING THE ABOVE THREE 
PRODUCTS: MAISON CHAVENTRE, 289 OXFORD STREET, ' W.i. 



Write us about your Hair problems 

V 



The Hon. Lady Fortescne. 



AUGUST is here ! The great holiday month, when 
thousands of children just home from school are 
watching their weary mammas packing up trunks, 
portmanteaux and suitcases; listening the while to endless 
conversations between their parents concerning lodgings, 
servants, board wages, the chances of hot or cold weather, 
and what to take and what to leave behind. Little boys 
dream of great ships and rolling waves and pirates; little 
girls have visions of air-balloons, nigger minstrels, golden 
sands and perpetual bare legs; for nearly all children prefer 
a holiday at the sea, and most parents contrive to arrange 
that their families shall imbibe a store of ozone to keep off 
the " flu " fiend during the winter term. 

The problem of holiday clothes becomes ever easier; that 
is to say, for those wise people who decide to leave behind 
them the life of great cities and seek some secluded spot 
where it is possible to live a life of freedom and 
unconventionally . 

To live as naturally as possible is the ideal of most of us. 
Our children are happiest if allowed to discard hats, shoes 
and stockings and to wear light washable garments which 
will not spoil, so that the irksome phrase " Don t do that 
need seldom be heard. Let them run wild ! Let them 
live like happy little animals ! Let them be grubby — and 
natural. 

Fashions for children become increasingly simple. Little 
frocks can be made from a yard of material, and little 
knickers to match from half a yard. An outfit can be made 
in an afternoon. The shorter and looser the garment the 
better for the child, and the more freedom for movement. 
Nearly all the little garments fashioned for children are 
sleeveless or have only an apology for a sleeve, and very 
few of the little frocks reach further than the thigh. Hats 
are seldom seen, but this fashion has become somewhat 
exaggerated. The wise mother knows that the hot August 
sunshine can be very dangerous when it falls upon an 
unprotected head, and few heads of hair, and still fewer 
complexions, can stand it without taking harm. 

The wonder is that that prettiest of all head coverings — 
except the French coif — the sun-bonnet, is not more widely 
worn. Even the plainest face can gain charm when framed 
ill a print bonnet. It has an old-world grace of its own, 
besides being eminently practical, for it protects both the 
head and the back of the neck from sunstroke. There is an 
Arts and Crafts shop in Dorset where the most enchanting 
sun-bonnets are made. Some are of original design, but 
most are copied from old pictures and engravings, while the 
patterns of some of them have been handed down from 
mother to daughter through several generations, such as 
"The Cranford " and "The Dorset Dear " models. 
Some years ago the debutantes of Dorset all possessed a 
selection of these, made of the same material as their washing 
frocks, but to-day they all seem to prefer shady hats of fine 
French straw — more s the pity ! 

It is interesting to notice the way in which designers and 
dressmakers have learnt to study the conditions of the times 



in which we live. They have realized that an enormous 
quantity of women have been obliged to dispense with the 
services of a maid since the war. and dresses without 
fastenings were invented and sprang into instant popularity. 
Then the charges of laundries became so heavy, owing to the 
high cost of wages, fuel, and washing materials, that fade- 
less uncrushable fabrics were made to enable people to have 
their dresses washed at home, and to wear them longer than 
was possible when delicate organdies and muslins, which had 
to be starched, goffered and constantly ironed, were the 
rage. 

Then came the three-piece and the two-piece suit — both 
economical and sensible, especially the latter, which sells 
iike wildfire in all countries, because it is possible 
to wear a thin dress under a heavier coat which can be 
discarded on sultry days and worn on chilly ones, so that 
the wearer is always independent of weather, a most impor- 
tant thing in our uncertain climate. 

Then the fashions of to-day permit us to pack our dresses 
in a far smaller compass, so that it is possible to take a 
much greater variety of dresses away with us. It is really 
quite extraordinary what can be stowed away in one 
comparatively small suitcase. 

The other day a fashionable woman actually contrived to 
take away a complete outfit for a long week-end at a great 
country house in only two suitcases. She took with her 
three tea-gowns and three elaborate dinner-gowns, two after- 
noon dresses, three morning dresses, and tennis clothes. 
Everything, including a selection of shoes and hats, was 
stowed comfortably into these two cases, which she carried 
on a rack at the back of her little coupe car. 

Think of the contrast between packing and travelling in 
the twentieth century as compared with the eighteenth or 
nineteenth ! 

Our lingerie, too, how deliciously light and easy both to 
wear and to launder it is. We can now combine three and 
sometimes four garments in one, so that dressing loses much 
of its tedium and boredom, and our " undies " take no space 
at all when we are packing. 

Time-saving, temper-saving, money-saving, and space- 
saving are all carefully considered to-day in the manufacture 
of materials and clothes. And this, in itself, is not a bad 
start for a holiday. It is good to have little to carry; a little 
extra in pocket is better; but the effect of these on the 
temper is best of all. For, if one thinks of it, it is only 
general good temper that makes a holiday enjoyable; and 
tne essence of good temper is to feel one's best, look one's 
best, and try one's best. 

A very pretty girl, a conspicuous figure at a great public 
function, suddenly discovered directly after her arrival that 
her pale blue silken skirt (those were the days of long skirts) 
was stained by a huge patch of motor lubricating oil. Her 
friends were in despair; but very quietly she pinned the fold 
so as to hide the patch, observing : I am resolved that 
nothing shall spoil my enjoyment to-day." 

That is the spirit in which to enter on a holiday. 
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'Blemishes vanish 

A simple way to 

a perfect complexion 

Miss Vivienne Osborne 



"I have seen some wonderful complexions since I 
been in this country — natural healthy complexitr 
That is why I hope so much these complexions 
are being properly taken care of." 



Aloma 

The South Seas are to-day the recognized 
home of Romance. And if ever there 
was a dusky maiden whose beauty 
and charm entitled her to be the 
heroine of a South-Sea Romance it 
is Miss Vivienne Osborne in the 
name part of " Aloma," the fascina- 
ting success at the A lelphi Theatre. 
The thousands who have fallen in 
love with Aloma will be interested 
to know that when that dusky 
colour comes off it reveals a com- 
plexion so exquisitely delicate it 
seems a mortal sin to have ever 
covered it up. Miss Osborne comes 
from Americi and this is her first 
visit to us in a leading part. It 
looks as though we are to have the 
pleasure of Miss Osborne's company 
for a very long time. 



A woman's best possession 

Speaking about the protection of the 
complexion, Miss Osborne referred to the 
intense seriousness of American women on 
this subject. " They realize that the com- 
plexion is a woman's most valuable possession. 
Perhaps the climate is drier over there and 
more harmful to the skin, but I'm sure you 
would never see so many people taking chances 
with their complexion as you do over here. 
The nightly cleansing is a regular feature-part 
of their routine." 




(Strauss-Peyton) 



The Pond's habit 

I explained to Miss Osborne the tremendous 
growth during the last three or four years of 
the " Pond's Habit" (as it might be described); 
the habit of relying on Pond's Cold Cream 
instead of soap and water to keep the skin 
clean and healthy. " I am glad to hear that," 
replied Miss Osborne. " Of course you know 
Pond's is greatly appreciated in the States ; 
I have used it for a long time — both the 
creams. Pond's Cold Cream and Pond's 
Vanishing Cream, for both are necessary. 
They are sort of ' complimentary ' to one 
another in more senses than one." 



English complexions 

Miss Osborne went on to speak of the great 
pleasure London audiences had given her — 
their wonderful enthusiasm and grateful 
response. She has also been greatly impressed 
by the beauty of English women. "I have 
seen some wonderful complexions since I 
have been in this country — natural healthy 
complexions. That is why 1 hops so much 
these complexions are being properly taken 
care of. During this weather for instance 



(it was the middle of the July heat wave) 
just an occasional touch of Pond's Vanishing 
Cream would do so much to prevent the 
delicacy of the skin from getting harmed — 
from getting prematurely aged. The thought 
of lines and wrinkles marring some of these 
fresh English faces is very sad — especially as 



am convinced lines and wrinkles are largely the 
result of neglect." 

Miss Osborne concluded by recommending 
every woman to give five minutes every 
night to getting all the deeply lodged dirt 
on t of the pores and tissues of her skin with 
Pond's Cold Cream. " That five minutes 
regular care will be repaid a thousand 
times by the preservation of a youthful 
appearance." 



The Pond's method 

Every night before retiring apply 
Pond's Cold Cream generously to 
the face, throat, neck, hands and 
arms. Let the cream stay on for 
a few moments, so that its pure 
oils may penetrate the tissues and 
float to the surface the dust and 
other impurities which have lodged 
deep into the pores. Then with a 
soft cloth remove the Cream and 
all these impurities will come away 
with it. Do this also after any 
long exposure to the open air, or 
when dressing for dinner, finishing 
off with a film of Pond's Vanishing 
Cream . 

Before you go out of doors in the 
morning always smooth over your skin 
a thin film of Pond's Vanishing Cream. 
Use it on your face and your hands— which 
it keeps beautifully soft and white. The 
powder will then go on more satisfactorily 
giving the skin a smooth velvety appearance, 
and it stays on longer. Pond's Two Creams 
do not promote the growth of hair on the face. 

SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 

Fill up this coupon and post it together with 
2d. in stamps. We will send you by return 
sufficient of Pond's Two Creams to prove their 
beneficial effect. All Chemists and stores sell 
Pond's Cold Cream and Pond's Vanishing 
Cream in handsome opal jars, is. 3d. and 
2s. 6d., and in tubes, yid. for hand-bag, and 
is. ; the Cold Cream also in extra large jars 
5s. and in extra large tubes, 2s. 6d. 

— — COUPON 




Generous Trial Sample 

To Pond's Extract Co. (Dept. 591) 
103, St. John Street, London, E.C.i. 
I enclose twopence in stamps to 
cover postage and packing. Please 
send me your TRIAL TUBES OF 
POND'S COLD CREAM AND 
POND'S VANISHING CREAM, 
together with your Home Massage 
Chart. 



Name . 



EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO 
CREAMS. USED BY COUNTLESS 
THOUSANDS OF WOMEN TO 
MAKE AND KEEP THEIR 
COMPLEXIONS EXQUISITE. 



Address 



Please mention The PLAY PICTORIAL if the above advertisement makes a definite appeal to you. 
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MISS VIVIEXNE OSBORNE 



READ WHAT 
THEY SAY 

"Having used Laker ol I am sure 
you will find nothing better for the 
throat." 

CLAY CLEMENT. 

"Lakerol Pastilles are excellent ; 
a wonderful refreshment for every 
Artist. 

VIVIENNE OSBORNE. 

These are typical of the many hundreds 
of testimonials to Lakerol Pastilles, 
written by leading Actors, Singers, 
Doctors and Public Speakers through- 
out the world. There is nothing 
more refreshing to a tired throat than 




Lakerol 

M CHEMISTS 

BRONCHIAL PASTILLES 



MR. CLAY CLEMENT 



%A free sample tin vOliX he 
sent to members of the 
Profession on application to 
Pastilles Ltd., 124. High 
Street, Shorcditch, E. 1. 



REFRESHING FOR THE MOUTH AND THROAT 



EMPIRE THEATRE 



BOX OFFICE GERRARD 3526-7 

Leicester Square, W.C.2. 



Managing Director, ALFRED BUTT 



Manager, OSCAR BARRETT 




EVENINGS, 8.15. MATINEES, Wed. & Sat, 2.15 

Alfred Butt 

with 

Alex A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley 

presents 

FRED and ADELE AST AIRE 

with WILLIAM KENT 

in the New Musical Comedy 

'LADY, BE GOOD!" 

Book by Guy Bolton and Fred Thompson 
Music by George Gershwin 
Lyrics by Ira Gershwin 
Dances and Ensembles by Max Scheck 

The Play Produced by Felix Edwardes 
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JE ever associate something poetically picturesque 
with the South Sea Islands, and many, 
indeed, are the tales of adventure for which 
they provide a local habitation and a name. 
The American authors of " Aloma," which, 
has enjoyed a vast measure of popularity in 
New York, have taken full advantage of the environment in 
which they have placed their story, ably supplemented by 
the scenic artists, and we are given gorgeous pictures of one 
of these British possessions in the sub-tropical seas, in which 
must be included a wonderful representation of a storm, a 
most thrilling example of what can be effected by stage 
machinery, while the groups of native girls are remarkable 
for their symmetry and semi-savage beauty. 

The main theme of the story is concerned with a "fallen" 
Englishman and a dusky belle, who is the means of effecting 
his restoration to sanity and decent living. In pre-war days. 
Bob Holden had loved and been loved by Sylvia; then came 
the war, and Bob was reported killed. It was a false 
report, but it served the purpose of his friend, Val 
Templeton, who also was in love with Sylvia and acted 
treacherously to his friend by suppressing the news of his 
escape from death. When Bob returned home and found 
what had happened he cursed his friend, the inconstancy of 
woman, betook himself to this particular South Sea island, 
and proceeded to drink himself to death. 

At the time the action of the play begins he had become 
so notorious for ill deeds that the Governor of the island is 
seriously considering the question of deporting him, but Bob 
has a friend in one Andy Taylor, who gets him a job on a 
distant plantation, with Aloma, the dusky Belle, as his day- 
time housekeeper, she being escorted home each evening by 
her native admirer, Nuitane, although Aloma would be 
well satisfied with another arrangement. This, however, 
Bob rejects, but, realizing the change in himself, for which 
he gives the credit to Aloma, he decides that they shall be 
married by the Missionary. 

It is just at this time that Sylvia, accompanied by her 
husband, arrives on the island to pay a visit to their friends, 
the Governor and his wife. In Val Templeton Sylvia had 
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found a degenerate, and, consequently, her married life was 
extremely unhappy. Aloma informs her of the deceit 
practised on her by Templeton, and, when she and Bob 
meet, the inevitable explanations ensue, and Sylvia is so 
carried away, between love and indignation, that she is 
willing to " cut the painter " and take up her life with Bob, 
but this he cannot agree to because of his promise to Aloma. 

It should be mentioned that Nuitane had been taking a 
prominent part in the various doings of the leading 
characters, and he is far from pleased at Aloma's attach- 
ment to the Englishman; still less is he pleased with Val 
Templeton, who has made a libertine attack on Aloma. 
Nuitane arranges to take the two men with him on a pearl 
hunting expedition, and it is his intention to capsize the 
canoe, save Bob, and leave Val to the sharks. This 
affords the opportunity for the storm mentioned above, when 
Nuitane's scheme works out " according to plan," and so 
Sylvia finds herself a free woman. Aloma sorrowfully 
relinquishes her white knight, and consoles herself with her 
persistent and adoring native lover. 

The side issues of the story are various; the principal 
incident being " Red " Malloy's (a somewhat villainous 
buccaneer) attempt to inveigle Aloma on his ship by the 
promise of a superb necklet of pearls, which appeals to the 
girl's vanity, but not sufficient to overcome her loyalty to 
Bob, who takes a hand in putting a stop to Malloy's 
amorous intentions. Then we have Hina, a native task 
mistress, who is much disgruntled when she learns that she 
is to lose the services of Aloma, and fiercely throws her 
belongings at her when informed that Aloma is going to 
" keep hut " for Bob. 

Another incidental which plays an important and very 
attractive part is the pot-pourri of Eastern and Hawaiian 
melodies arranged by Mr. Henry Kenning, conductor of the 
theatre orchestra; the native band, supplied by Glen Wilbur, 
illustrates the musical accomplishments of the natives and 
helps materially to assist the local colour of the play, besides 
providing the accompaniment to some very graceful dancing 
by a troupe of well-trained ladies. 
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Mrs. Ridgley (MARY BARTON) Mr. Ridgley (ALLAN JEAYES) 

Reginald (JACK RAINE) Hina (MARGARET YARDE) 

Mr. RlDGLEY : " I tell you, Grace, I am very worried about Bob Holden. I am afraid I shall be 
forced to deport him." 
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' aloma; 




Bob Holden (FRANCIS LISTER) 

ALOMA : " Meester Bob only white man ever fight for Aloma. Meester Bob never take hold pretty 
Islan* girl for try kiss." 
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HlNA : " Aloma, you work for Hina." Alo.MA : " No, Aloma work for Mr. Bob." 
HlNA : " You go to Mr. Bob." (Hina throws Aloma s belongings at her.) 




" aloma; 




Miss VIVIENNE OSBORNE as Aloma 



Stage Photo Co. 
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ALOMA. 
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" ALOMA.' 




AlOMA : " Meester Bob — it all right if Aloma stay here to-night. Aloma promise she not tell 

Missionary in the morning." 
Bob (FRANCIS LISTER) : " N o — none of that — we'll play this on the level. I'll run over now 

to the Mission." 
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ALOMA : " You — Syl-vee ! (brings photograph). Why you marry 'nother mans when Meester Bob 

love you so beeg?" Sylvia Templeton (MURIEL ALEXANDER) : " I thought 

he was dead.'' 
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' ALOMA. 




Val Templeton (W. CRONIN WILSON): " Hallo, Bob! I've beat you to it again, 
ole pal f BOB : "Val, if you have no respect for this little girl, you're going to have 
some for your wife.'' 

ALOMA : " Meester Bob, he know you not dead when he marry pretty white lady." 




ALOMA : " Nuitane not go on lagoon — boat upset — sharks eat Nuitane." 
NuiTANE: "Sharks not eat Nuitane. Sharks like white meat." 

Stage Photo Co. 
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7hemosi$eauli/al 
Women in He World 

gratefully acclaim the genius of Helena Rubinstein, 
realising that they owe good looks, happiness 
and success to her famous 



Valaze " Beauty Treatments 
and Preparations 

which scientifically correct every beauty flaw. 

Thirty years ago Helena Rubinstein set out on the road 
which had at its end the goal of Beauty for every 
Woman — so that all who struggled under the handicap 
of plainness could be made lovely to look upon. 
She worked, as she has always continued to work, on the 
logical assumption that as no two skins are exactly alike, 
individual treatment must be devised for each individual 
complexion if beauty is to be achieved and maintained. 
To this day that is her doctrine, and the results have made 
her the most distinguished beauty scientist in the world. 

; The solution to your beauty problem is in the brochure \ 
I "Beauty for every Woman," sent gratis on request. 
; No fee for consultation, personally or postally. j 

Strictly Individualised Treatments 

are the primary consideration at the Valaze Salons. Every 
skin receives careful examination, and is made to act if 
inactive, is soothed if harsh and tender, is tautened if loose 
and out of condition ; the pores made fine, the colour fresh 
and clear. Wrinkles, warts, moles, superfluous hair, loss 
of contour, every possible beauty blemish, in fact, has its 
remedy amongst the famous Valaze Treatments. 

New Wonderful Scientific Rejuvenative Methods 

"FACE-KEEPING" AT HOME 

VALAZE SUNPROOF CREAM en- VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION 

tirely prevents freckles and sunburn, and to brace and brighten the skin. Price 5/- 
is a most becoming foundation for powder. 

Price 3/6 VALAZE HAND CREAM restores 
softness, whiteness and silkiness to hands 



VALAZE FRECKLE CREAM gradu- 
ally lightens and removes freckles, at the 
same time treating complexion loveliness. 

Price 5'- 

VALAZE BLEACHING CREAM. 

A quick remover of sunburn and tan frcm 
face, throat or arms. Price 5/- 



with a few applications. 



Price 2/6 



VALAZE BALM ROSE protects the 
skin from weather conditions, effaces fine 
lines, excellent powder base. Price 3/6 

CREME DE LILAS, a beautifying day 
cream cf unique fragrance. Price 3'- 



VALAZE PASTEURISED CREAM. VALAZE COM PLEXION POWDER 

A unique soothing, cleansing and massage tor normal skins and NOVENA 

cream. Relieves tenderness through POUDRE for dry skins are delicately soft, 

sunburn. Price 3/- giving a velvety skin texture. All tints. 

VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND Price 6/6 ' 9/6 ' 15/6 ' 21/ " 

OPEN PORE PASTE removes greasi- VALAZE ROMAN JELLY consoli- 

ness, blackheads, reduces large pores, refines dates relaxed muscles, strengthens tissues, 

skin texture. Price 4/6 corrects contour of face and throat. Pricc4 '6 

24 GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON. W.l 

(Off Bond Street, facing Hay Hill ) Phone : Mayfair 46r I 

NEW YORK : 46 West 57th Street; PARIS: 126 Fauburg St. Honore 



PRIVATE AGENCIES — 
HARROGATE : Mrs. McCoy, Grosvenor Bldgs. EDINBUPGH : Miss Iawrie, 140 Princes Street 



Wyndhams Theatre 

CHARING CROSS ROAD 

Sole Lessee - - FRANK CURZON 



EVERY EVENING 

at 8.30 

The Ringer 

A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 
By EDGAR WALLACE 



LESLIE FABER 



FRANKLIN DYALL 



DOROTHY 

DICKSON 

100th PERFORMANCE WED. 28th JULY 

Matinees : 
WED. and SAT. at 2.30. 



Telephone REGENT 3028 



Please mention The PLAY PICTORIAL if the above advertisements make a definite appeal to you. 
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By H. M. WALBROOK. 



IT was a great pleasure to find in Miss Clemence Dane's 
play, Granite (at the Ambassadors), something of the 
power which made her first play, A Bill of Divorce- 
ment, so memorable. It lacks, perhaps, the perfectly 
clear-cut characterization of the drama with which she made, 
in 1921, so thrilling a debut as a playwright. The 
character, for example, of the Nameless Man in Granite 
puzzled me a little all the evening, and I am still not quite 
clear about him. At first I thought he was the Devil, 
appearing in answer to a desperately unhappy woman's 
prayer to that personage to come and help her out of her 
troubles. Later I began to think he was a sort of embodi- 
ment of the evil side of her own nature, carrying out the dark 
deeds which she had all the desire to commit but not the 
will. In the concluding scenes I came to the conclusion 
that he was just an escaped criminal and ruthless blackguard 
whom the sea had cast into her life to make what remained 
of it a worse hell than all that had gone before. And 
something of these three conceptions still remains with me ! 
I shrink from suggesting that so accomplished a writer as 
Miss Dane can have been in any doubt as to the kind of 
person she meant the Nameless Man to be; but, with all 
respect, I must also say that I think she has puzzled some of 
us a little unnecessarily. Apart, however, from this one 
character, I found the play a most powerful and enjoyable 
one. Its picture of the lonely, loveless, misunderstood wife 
on Lundy Island, with little save the sea and the wind to 
keep her company, is indeed tragic; the tragedy deepens as 
the play proceeds, and the final scene of the helpless 
woman's terrified submission to the ruffian who is to be her 
tyrant for the rest of her life is almost appalling. For such 
a play I was glad to see the house so full on one of the 
hottest nights of the year, and to hear applause so sincere 
and so prolonged after each fall of the curtain. There are 
only six characters in it, and they all struck me as quite 
beautifully acted. The three men who figure so disastrously 
in poor Judith's destiny were, in their different ways, acted 
to perfection by Mr. Edmund Willard, Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen, and Mr. Casson. Miss Thorndike threw all her 
sincerity into the part of Judith, and was always a pitiful 
figure; Miss Florence McHugh, as the gentle maid whom 
the poor woman loved, sounded a pretty note of youth and 
joy which was truly refreshing in such sombre surroundings; 
and last, but not least, Mr. Stafford Hilliard gave a quite 
exquisite performance in the part of the lovable and gentle 
old clergyman who marries Judith to the second of her ill- 
fated husbands. Since A Bill of Divorcement Miss Dane's 
work for the theatre has been rather a disappointment to 
many of us, but Granite has set her up again, and now we 
can go on looking forward to her next play with the high 
hopes of five years ago. 

a a a 

An evening or two later I went to St. Martin's to see a 
play called They knew what they Wanted, by a Mr. Sidney 
Howard. Why it was so called, Heaven only knows ! I 



could not form the least idea of what "they wanted."' 
True, we soon learned what the middle-aged celibate hero, 
the Italian-American, Tony, wanted. He wanted a wife. 
Again and again he further told us that he wanted to have 
kids " and that he wanted his wife to be " fat." Of 
course we all got whatever pleasure was to be derived 
from the perception of these longings, but for my own part 
I can only say that my gratification from this source was 
extremely limited. As to the other characters I could not 
take the 1 east interest in them. The heroine was a young 
woman called Amy, whom Tony has heard of and asked to 
marry him, and who, without even having seen him, 
consents. Somehow or other, there had slipped into the 
letter in which Tony proposes to her a photograph of his 
devoted young assistant, Joe. Consequently, when Amy 
arrives at Tony's house she is horrified to find that her 
promised bridegroom is not only confined to his bed as the 
result of a motor accident, but is middle-aged. However, the 
marriage immediately takes place, and when, at the end of 
the wedding day, the poor bridegroom is wheeled away to 
his lonely room, Amy has a scene with Joe which, as we 
learn later, has ended in his seducing her ! But he is still 
devoted to Tony, and when, later, Amy hears (greatly to 
her astonishment !) that she is about to become a mother, 
Joe (still devoted to Tony !) bawls furiously that she must 
come away with him. Tony, however, stops that. Tony 
still loves Amy ! And Amy now loves Tony ! So Joe 
goes away, and the curtain comes down on Tony and Amy 
in each other's arms ! This precious composition is 
American, and I am told it won a prize of some sort in that 
country. Why on earth anybody thought it worth bringing 
to England is simply a mystery. I found it all shallow and 
false to a degree, and the only pleasure I got out of the 
evening came from the acting of Mr. Sam Livesey in the 
part of Tony. This was really a beautiful performance. 
The Italian manner and broken English were so perfectly 
done that I felt certain an Italian actor was playing the part 
until I looked at the programme and saw Mr. Livesey s 
name. As to the Joe and Amy, I don't suppose any 
players in the world could have made them pleasant to me. 
Certainly Mr. Glen Anders and Miss T. Bankhead (both 
also Americans, according to the programme) made them 
very much the reverse so far as I was concerned. I didn't 
like their voices, and when Joe got angry he barked in a 
way which I didn't enjoy at all. And the final impression 
with which I came away was that if this play won any 
prize whatever in the United States, the case of that country 
so far as the written drama is concerned must indeed be 
dreadful ! 

a a a 

I have had many pleasant evenings at the Lyceum since 
it became a home for melodrama, seeing capital plays of 
their sort and hearing excellent elocution. In The Padre 
the huge theatre does not seem quite so happy as I have often 
seen it under the native drama. The Padre is an adaptation 
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John (JAMES RAGLAN) Larita (JANE CAROL) 

"EASY VIRTUE" is the latest of Mr. Noel Coward's dramatic sociological essays. An uncongenial 
marriage. 
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of a French play, of which the principal feature was a study 
of a village cure such as Balzac gives us in so many of his 
stories — a man wise and yet simple, gentle and yet firm, 
unpolished and yet dignified, and always in the finest sense 
a Christian and a gentleman. The late Mr. Beveridge 
towards the end of his career played one or two such parts 
in English plays and gave masterly and beautiful perform- 
ances. The French original is, in the main, a social picture 
and a study of character. In the English version, presented 
at the Lyceum, the general picture is simply unrecognizable 
as anything more than a theatrical invention, and not a very 
original one at that. The scene is still in France, and the 
characters retain their French names, yet one of them 
describes a picture on his walls as having been shown m 
"the Academy," a rich man talks of his "80 h.p. Rolls 
Royce," and the cure in a moment of patriotism sings 
" Tipperary." Surely, if this sort of thing was going to be 
done, it would have been better to change the scene to 
England and make the cure a vicar. Much of the acting, 
too, is as unconvincing as the play. Mr. Basil Gill (the 
cure), Mr. Lauderdale Maitland, and Mr. H. R. Hignett 
all speak finely, as also does Miss Marie Shields in a quite 
small part; but the parvenu Coresnets are grievously over- 
acted, and all the real value of the composition as a social 
picture disappears. The play is well mounted, and the 
stage picture has generally a certain picturesqueness, but one 
came away feeling it might all so easily have been better. 



Meanwhile, in Sacha Guitry s Mozart, at the Gaiety, a 
French company were showing to crowded houses how a 
French play should be presented. M. Guitry and Yvonne 
Printemps have gone, but their visit was perhaps the event of 
the London dramatic season. The play was almost entirely 
unhistorical, and as impersonated by Mile. Printemps the 
hero was no more like Mozart than he was like Mr. George 
Robey. He was simply Mozart's enchanting Cherubino, 
put into a delightful comedy of manners, set to charming 
music, in the time of Marie Antoinette. There was a little 
love scene between Mozart and a fille-de-chambre, during 
which the orchestra murmured the strains of "La ci darem 
la mano." The whole artistic effect of the thing was 
delicious. I thought Mile. Printemps' performance not 
quite so exquisite as it was in Paris. She played it there 
in a smaller theatre than the Gaiety, and perhaps also to a 
more exacting audience. She seemed to have coarsened her 
performance a little for Londoners. Yet, even so, her 
impersonation was the loveliest thing seen on the English 
stage this year. In his different way M. Guitry was just as 
fine, and indeed the acting of the whole company was a 
lesson in every sort of grace and distinction, showing us once 
more the French stage at its incomparable best. Every part 
was played to perfection, not a word was slurred, the 
beautiful costumes of the period were worn as naturally as 
our actors and actresses wear " plus fours " and short skirts, 
and the whole manner and " atmosphere " of the time was 
reproduced as we find them in the pictures of the period on 
the walls of the Louvre. As a lover of France and the 
French stage, I came away after this delightful evening 
feeling that, however low the franc may go, the soul of that 
brilliant people will survive in the great tradition of its stage 
— and if it survives there it will also survive in the greater 
things of the national life. 



Finally, I saw a couple of new plays produced by a 
society calling itself The Playmates. The first was a 

modern effort called Selj, by a young gentleman named 
Val Gielgud, and the scene of its production was the Court 
Theatre. The author seemed to have very definite views 
about life, but how far they were true is another question. 
There was a scene between two women in the last act. 



One of them was the wife of a certain Geoffrey, the other 
had been his mistress, and the wife deemed she had reasons 
for believing that her husband was returning to his earlier 
charmer. Here is a note I made of a passage in their 
conversation : — 

The ex-mistress: "Geoffrey is nothing to me. He 
once had my body for a month, but what is that?" 

The wife: " I should have thought it a good deal." 

The ex-mistress : " To a woman of common sense it is 
nothing." 

There was a considerable giggle in the house at this exquisite 
revelation of the Higher Wisdom. 

The other was also an excursus in " modernism," called 
The Strugglers, from the pen of Colonel Philip Trevor, 
C.B.E., and it was done at the Scala. During the first two 
acts the brilliant heroine, Pauline, a lady-novelist, is busy 
expounding her theory that the less married people see of 
each other the likelier their love is to endure ; while Leslie, 
the man she marries, is equally busy (though not quite so 
persistently, for he is as " stupid " as he is decent) declaring 
that such a view is nonsense. In the third act the young 
couple are on a South Sea island, and a cyclone demolishes 
their bungalow, and brings out all sorts of manly and 
womanly attributes in them both. In the fourth, Pauline 
definitely renounces her Shavian eccentricities, and we part 
from the young couple with the assured feeling that they are 
going to be happy ever after. The play contained some 
stretches of not very brilliant dialogue, but on the whole it 
showed a good deal more knowledge of life than the author 
of Self had reached; and in the person of Miss Mary Stanley 
it introduced us to a young actress whom I had not seen 
before, who not only looked quite beautiful (among other 
things she had not shingled her hair !) but also spoke beauti- 
fully, and who should be a valuable addition to the cast of 
any " modern " play. Mr. Charles Kenyon, in the part of 
a fantastic American admirer of the young wife, also spoke 
well, and gave (as he generally does) a pleasant impression 
of sincerity. 

H H H 

PLAYS PRODUCED. 

"Virginia's Husband" (" Q ") ... ... June 28 

The Twin " (Everyman) ... ... ... ,, 29 

Cock o' the Roost " (Garrick) ... ... July 2 

"Quicksands of Youth" (Playmates) ... ... ,, 4 

" A Man in the Country "(Royalty) ... ... ,, 5 

"So like Me" ("Q") ,, 5 

Peter and Paul " (Gate Theatre) ... ... ,, 5 

" Self " (Playmates) ,, II 

" Ask Beccles " (" Q ") 12 

"Distinguished Villa" (Little) , 12 

Pillars of Society " (Everyman) ... ... ,, 13 

"The Strugglers" (Playmates) ... ... ,, 18 

" None but the Brave "(" Q ") 19 

" Ask Beccles " (Globe) 20 

"Uneven Temperature" (Century) ... ... ,, 23 

"The Awful Truth" (Royalty) 26 

Kimona (" Q ") ... ... ... ... ,, 26 

" The Way You Look At It " (Queen's) 27 

"Sleeping Partners" and "The Truth about 

the Russian Ballet" (Savoy) ... ... ,, 28 

PLAYS WITHDRAWN. 



Billeted " (Royalty) 


June 


26 


A Man Unknown" (Comedy) 


... July 


3 


Kid Boots " (Winter Garden) 




10 


Hearts and Diamonds " (Strand) 




10 


Cock o' the Roost " (Garrick) 




17 


A Man in the Country " (Royalty) ... 




17 


There's No Fool " (Globe) ... 




17 


What Might Happen" (Savoy) 




24 


Russian Ballet " (His Majesty's) 




24 
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Maude Fulton (EDITH EVANS) Isabella (MARIE LOHR) Caroline (IRENE VANBRUGH) 

Mr. SOMERSET Maugham's Comedy "CAROLINE" has had a most successful revival at the Playhouse. 







Hastings (W. GRAHAM BROWN) 
Irene Fans (GWEN WYNDHAM) 



Hester (LOUISE HAMPTON) 
John (ROBERT ANDREWS) 



Angela Fane 
(MARIE TEMPEST) 



THE CAT'S CRADLE " at the Criterion is one of the season's most notable successes. 

[Photos, Staije P/toto Co. 
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Southend -on -Sea 











THE soul of a town cannot be caught and impaled on a 
pin for inspection. The most one can do is to seize 
some moment when it is more than commonly dis- 
cernible, to repeat that moment in memory and compare it 
with others. Such moments occur when a certain aspect of a 
place strikes a corresponding note in the mood of its observer. 

Southend, however, is permeated by a particularly strong 
personality. Amusement is its keynote, and it is sounded in 
ail parts of the town with varying chords and combinations. 

'The sunniest spot in all England," it boasts itself to be. 
Perhaps this accounts for the intoxicating high spirits of the 
place, and the exhilarating quality of its atmosphere. Five 
miles of esplanade extend along its sea front. Five miles 
of humanity, on a fine day, full of joie-de-vivre and ready for 
fun in any form, and only a short hour's journey from the 
centre of London. 

Flappers foregather round the concert party pitch, anxious 
for a glimpse of their pierrot hero as he arrives for his 
afternoon performance. Donkies gallop along the parade 
with shouting burdens on their backs. A strong breath of 
wind blows from the west, and the tune of "Valencia," 
played by the band at the top of the cliffs, mingles with the 
voices on the sea-shore, making a pleasant and continuous 
din. Brown babies roll together in a sandy heap in the lee 
of a black-timbered breakwater. Men, women and children 
play in the rush and retreat of the waves. A little red sail 
flies like a butterfly over the shining water, and a yacht is 
waiting by a jetty, until with three passengers it glides away 
towards the open sea. There is the soft, crisp sound of 
water hissing and rushing past. 

The prow rips up the water, which curls over and falls 
white with foam. A big steamer, timber-laden, is lying at 
anchor in the middle of the river mouth, waiting for the tide. 
The yacht sweeps round her stern. From this distance the 
shore looks like a garden full of gaudy flowers. All along 
the stretch of yellow sand, from the pier as far as the little 
grey houses of the village of Leigh, are sunshades, hats and 
dresses of every hue, in groups outside the bathing-huts, in 
long rows along the margin of the waves, or scattered here 
and there. 

Gradually the garden retires before that lace-like frill of 
foam. Round the nose of the pier the white sail trembles, 
then swells with a fresher breeze. Closer into shore the 
noise of the monster fair comes over the water. The noise 
of many hurdy-gurdies, the dull murmur of machinery, inter- 
mittent shouts. It is the " Kursaal," the mighty magnet of 
all the cockney crowds that stream into the town day by day 
throughout the season. 

And if one wanders over the dancing water till the sun 
sinks in glory below the flatness of the salt marsh, the wind 
that has been blowing from the land fades into a feeble 
breath. When moonbeams palely glitter across the trans- 
lucent sea, thousands of tiny lights on shore start 
scintillating like fairy lanterns of a never-never land, and 
over towards the Kentish coast lightships twinkle through the 
misty air. The long-drawn moan of the fog-horn of a 
steamer is heard, calling her pilot to bring her up the river. 
Full tide, and the big fishing smacks come slowly, very 
slowly, with the current, their huge, dark sails in limp folds 
upon their masts. As they slide past, the sound of singing 
voices comes across the water, swells and dies away. One 
by one the shore lights flicker and fade. And then 

. the Earth and Ocean seem 
To sleep in one another's arms and dream." 

Jennie Pickworth. 
xiv Please mention The PLAY PICTORIAL if th 
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THE PLAY. 

1— The Cingalee. 

2 — Veronique. 

3 — The Finishing School. 

4 — Sergeant Itrue. 

5 — Beauty and the Barge. 

0 — The Catch of the Season. 



STAGE SOUVENIR. 

1 — Girl from Kay's (10/-). 

2 — School Girl (5/-). 

3— My Lady Molly ( 10/-). 

4— Little Mary (a/-). 
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Vol. XXXVII. 

220 — A Southern Maid. 

221— Paddy the Next Best Thing 

222 — The Young Person in Pink. 

223 — His Lady Friends. 

224 — A Night Out (2 6). 

225 — The Naughty Princess. 

Vol. XXXVIII. 



THE PLAY PICTORIAL 

Vol I. 

1 — Mice and men (10/-). 

2 — A Country Mouse. 

3— The Toreador (10/-). 

4 — Quality Street (10/-). 

5— Three Little Maids (10/-). 

6 — Monsieur Bearu-aire (10/-). 

Vol. II. 

7 — If I were King. 

8 — A Country Girl. 

9— The Light that Failed (10/-). 

10 — A Princess of Kensington. 

11— The Admirable Crichton. 

1 2 — The Clandestine Marriage. 

Vol. III. 

13— Old Heidelberg (2/0). 

14— The Medal ami the Maid. 

15 — A Chinese Honeymoon. 

16 — Cousin Kate and the Cardinal. 

17 — Billy's Little Love Affair. 

18— The Duchess of Dantzig. 

Vol. IV. 

19— The Orchid (Part 1). 

20— The Cricket on the Hearth. 

21— The Earl and the Girl (2/6). 

22— The Orchid (Part 2). 

23 — The Prince of Pilsen. 

24 — The Fairy's Dilemma. 

Vol. V. 

25 — The Lady Flirt and Saturday to 

Monday. 

26— The Chevalier. 

27— Merely Mary Ann. 

28— His Highness My Husband. 

29— His Majesty's Servant. 

30 — The Taming of the Shrew (10/-). 
31 Ladv -Madcap. 

32— The Talk of the Town. 

33 — The Scarlet Pimpernel (10/-). 

Vol. VI. 

34 — Hamlet (10/-). 

35— The Little Michus. 

36 — Leah Kleschna 2/6). 

37 — The Walls of Jericho. 

38— The Blue Moon. 

39 — The White Chrysanthemum. 

Vol. VII. 

40 — Public Opinion. 

41 — Mr. Popple. 

42 — -The Spring Chicken. 

43— The Little Cherub. 

44 — The Little Stranger. 

45— The Beauty of Bath. 

Vol. VIII. 

46 — The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt. 

47— The Girl Behind the Counter. 

48 — His House in Order. 

49 — See-See. 

50 — Tristram and Iseult. 

51— A Winter's Tale. 

Vol. IX. 

52 — The Merveilleuses. 

53 — The New Aladdin. 

54 — Antony and Cleopatra (2/6). 

55 — When Knights were Bold (5/-). 

56— Miss Hook of Holland (10/-). 

57 — My Darling. 

Vol. X. 

58 — Tom Jones. 

59— The Girls of Gottenberg (10/-). 

60— The Truth. 

61— The Merry Widow (10/-). 

62— h-O. B. Shaw's Plays. 

63 — The Gay Gordons. 

Vol. XI. 

64 — Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 

65— The Christian. 

66— A White Man (10/-). 

67— The Thief (2/6). 

68 — Matt of Merrymount. 

69— A Waltz Dream (2/6). 

Vol. XII. 

70 — Butterflies. 

71 — Havana. 

72 — The Flag Lieutenant. 

73 — The Passing of the Third Floor 

Back (2/6). 

74 — The King of Cadonia. 

75 — Pete. 

Vol. XIII. 

76 — Bellamy the Magnificent. 

77— The Belle of Brittany. 

78— The Lyons Mail. 

79 — Henry of Navarre (10/-). 

80— Our Miss Gibbs (Part 1) (10/-). 

81 — An Englishman's Home. 

Vol. XIV. 

82— The Arcadians (10/-). 

83 — The Woman in the Case. 

84— The Fires of Fate. 

85— Our Miss Gibbs (Part 2) (2/6). 

86 — Dear Little Denmark. 

87— The Whip (10/-). 



Vol. XV. 

88— The Dollar Princess (10/-). 

89 — Arsene Lupin. 

90 — The House of Temperley. 

91 — Captain Kidd. 

92 — Dame Nature. 

93— The Rivals. 

Vol. XVI. 

94— The Balkan Princess. 

95— The Naked Truth. 

96— The Girl in the Train. 

97 — Frist-ilia Runs Away. 

98— The Chocolate Soldier. 

99— Nobody's Daughter. 

Vol. XVII. 

100— Grace. 

101 -Eccentric Lord Comberdene. 

102 — Jack and the Beanstalk. 

103— Tlie Waltz Dream. 

104— The Quaker Girl (10/-). 

105— Passers-by. 

Vol. XVIII. 

106— Kismet (10/-). 

107— Peggy. 

108 — The Count of Luxembourg. 

109— The Classical Ballet. 

110— Baby Mine. 

111 — Romeo and Juliet. 

Vol. XIX. 

112— The Hope. 

113— The Mousme. 

1 1 4 — Fanny's First Play. 

115 — Nightbirds. 

116— The Glad Eye. 

117 — Milestones (10/-). 

Vol. XX. 

118— The Sunshine Girl. 

119— Bella Donna. 

120 — Autumn Manoeuvres. 

121 — Gipsy Love. 

122— Bunty Pulls the Strings. 
1 23 — Ready Money. 

Vol. XXI. 

124— The Girl in the Taxi (2/6). 

125 — The Dancing Mistress. 

126— Twelfth Night. 

1 27 — Review of Revues. 

128 — General John Regan. 

129 — Forbes-Robertson Souvenir. 

Vol. XXII. 

130— Oh ! Oh ! Delphine ! 

131— The Girl on the Film. 

132— The Marriage Market (10/-). 

133— Oh ! I say ! 

134 — The Barrier. 

135 — Joseph and His Brethren. 

Vol. XXIII. 

1 36— Sealed Orders. 

137 — The Pearl Girl. 

138— The Girl from Utah. 

139— Who's the Ladv ? 

140— Mr. Wll (2/6). 

141— Within the Law. 

Vol. XXIV. 

142— After the Girl. 
1 43 Kismet. 

144— The Land of Promise. 

145 — My Lady's Dress. 

146— The Cinema Star. 

147 — Potash and Perlmutter. 

Vol. XXV. 

148 — Amor Patra. 

1 49 — Milestones. 

150 — A Country Girl. 

151 — The Man Who Staved at Home 

(10/-). 

152— Mistress Wilful. 

153— Raffles. 



Vol. XXVI. 

154— Peg O' My Heart (2/6). 

155— The Passing Show of 1915. 

156— Betty (10/-). 

157 — 5064 Gerrard ! 

1 58 — Quinney's. 

1 59— Gamblers All. 

Vol. XXVII. 

160— To-night's the Night (10/-). 

161— Shell Out. 

162— Romance (10/-). 

163— A Little Bit of Fluff. 

1 64 — Tina. 

165— More. 

Vol. XXVIII. 

166 — Tiger's Cub. 

167— My Lady Frayle. 

168— Disraeli. 

169 — The Bing Bovs are Here. 

170— The Happy Day. 

171— Pell- Mell. 

Vol. XXIX. 

172— Daddy Long-Legs (10, -). 

173— The Light Blues. 

174 — High Jinks (2/6). 

175— Theodore & Co. (2,6). 

176 — Potash and Perlmutter in Society. 

177 — Houp La. 

Vol. XXX. 

178— Vanity Fair.. 

179 — Maid of the Mountains (10/-). 

180 — Remnant. 

181 — General Post. 

182 — Three Daughters of M. Dupont. 

183 — Damaged Goods. 

Vol. XXXI. 

184 — Inside the Lines. 

185— " Bubbly." 

186— The Bov. 

1 87— The Willow Tree. 

188 — The Saving Grace. 

189— Arlette. 

Vol. XXXII. 

190— Yes, Uncle ! (2/6). 

191— The Better 'Ole. 

192 — The Bing Boys on Broadway. 

193— The Naughty Wife (2/6). 

194 — Nothing But the Truth (10/-). 

195 — The Man from Toronto (10/-). 

Vol. XXXIII. 

196— The Chinese Puzzle (10/-). 

197 — The Freedom of the Seas. 

198— The Title. 

199— As You Were (2/6). 

200— The Purple Mask (2/6). 

201 — Roxana. 

Vol. XXXIV. 

202— The Law Divine (2/6). 

203— Oh, Joy. 

204— The House of Peril. 

205 — Monsieur Beaucaire (Opera). 

206— Caesar's Wife. 

207 — Kissing Time. 

Vol. XXXV. 

208 — A Temporary Gentleman. 

209— Tilly of Bloomsbury. 

210 — Who's Hooper ? 

211— Afghar. 

212— Baby Bunting. 

213 — Home and Beauty. 

Vol. XXXVI. 

214— The Choice. 

215 — Julius Ca?sar. 

216— In the Night. 

217 — Mr. Todd's Experiment. 

2 1 8 — Carnival. 

219 — The Shop Girl. 



22b — ine ureal i.over. 
227 — The Wandering Jew. 
228 The Betrothal. 

229— Sybil. 

230 — League of Notions. 

231— Don " Q." 

Vol. XXXIX. 

232— If. 

233— Out to Win. 

234 — Abraham Lincoln. 

235 — Christopher Sly. 

236— Sally. 

237 — Cairo. 



Vol. XL. 

238— Fun of the Fayre. 

239— The Faithful Heart. 

240 — The Sign on the Door. 

241 — The Ladv of the Rose. 

242— The Bat. 

243 — Mayfair and Montmartre. 

Vol. XLI. 

244 — Whirled into Happiness. 

245 — The Second Mrs. Tanquerav. 

246— The Dover Road. 

247— Phi-Phi. 

248 — East of Suez. 

249— The Cabaret Girl (2,6). 

Vol. XML 

250 — Secrets. 

251 — The Beggar's Opera and Polly. 

252 — If Winter Comes. 

253 — The Cousin from Nowhere. 

254— The Bad Man. 

255 — Partners Again. 

Vol. XLI II. 

256 — So This is London. 

257— The Merry Widow (2/6). 

258 — Lilac Time. 

259 — Katinka. 

260— The Green Goddess. 

261 — Hassan. 



Vol. XLIV. 

262— The Beauty Prize. 

263 — Good Luck. 

264 — Madame Pompadour. 

265 — Havoc. 

266 — The Three Graces. 

267— Our Nell. 



Vol. XLV. 

268 — Toni. 

269— The Rat (2/6). 

270 — White Cargo. 

271 — The Street Singer. 

272— The Fool. 

273 — Primrose. 



Vol. XLVI. 

274— THE FARMER'S WIFE. 

275 — Patricia. 

276 — Grounds for Divorce. 

277 — Katja, The Dancer. 

278 — Lightnin'. 

279— NO NO NANETTE (10/-). 

Vol. XLVII. 

280— ROSE MARIE (2/6). 

281 — Cleopatra. 

282— Tell Me More. 

283 — The Man with a Load of Mischief. 

284— " No. 17." 

285— THE LAST OF MRS CHEY- 

NEY' (2/6). 



Vol. XLVIII 

No. 293. 286— Betty in Mayfair. 



" Aloma " 
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287— THE GHOST TRAIN. 

288— MERCENARY MARY. 

289— Kid Boots. 

290— THE BEST PEOPLE. 

291 — LADY', BE GOOD. 



292— THE RINGER. 
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